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THE POETRY OF THE CHINESE. 

BY W. A. P. MARTIN, D. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL 
UNIVERSITY, PEKING, CHINA. 



That the Chinese are capable of poetry may strike some of 
my readers as a revelation, so practical and prosaic are the speci- 
mens of the race with whom they have come in contact. Yet an 
educated Chinese is, of all men, the most devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of poetry. If he makes a remarkable voyage, he is sure to 
give the world his impressions in verse. He inscribes fresh 
couplets on his door-posts every New Year's Day. Poetical 
scrolls, the gifts of friends, adorn the walls of his shop or study. 
He spends his leisure in tinkering sonnets; and, when he escorts 
a guest as far as some pretty pavilion on a hillside, he never fails 
to extract from his boot-top the ready pencil, and to indite in 
verse an adieu, which passes for impromptu — scrawling, at the 
same time, on wall or pillar a record of the occasion. 

All this is, no doubt, somewhat artificial, but it has its root in 
national sentiment. For of China it is true to-day, as of no other 
nation, that an apprenticeship in the art of poetry forms a lead- 
ing feature in her educational system. Wales has her Eisteddfod, 
or annual assemblage of bards, and the great schools of England 
have their prize poems; but in China no youth who aspires to 
civil office or literary honors is exempted from composing verse 
in his trial examination. To be a tax-collector, he is tested not 
in arithmetic but in prosody — a usage that has been in force for 
nearly a thousand years. Its origin, in fact, goes back much 
further. For did not Confucius make poetry the front foot of his 
educational tripos? "Let poetry," he says, "be the beginning, 
manners the-middle, and music the finish." 

The sage who prescribed this course of study was a musician; 
but if he ever wrote verse, not a line of it has come down to our 
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day. He was, however, far from prosaic. His sayings sparkle 
with gems of metaphor; and that he keenly enjoyed poetry and 
appreciated its refining influence is evident from the maxim just 
quoted. 

A stronger proof of his taste for poetry is the fact that, in 
one of the Five Classics, he took pains to collect and preserve the 
most noteworthy poems that had appeared prior to his day. In 
another, the Shu, or Book of History, edited by him, he has also 
preserved sundry fragments of primeval poetry. We have there 
the spectacle of princes and their ministers improvising responsive 
verse, a thousand years before the Trojan War. 

In China, as in Greece, the birth of poetry preceded that of 
philosophy. The Lyric Muse heralded the dawn of culture; and, 
by the first light of history, her rosy fingers are discerned busily 
engaged in weaving a robe of many colors to cover the nakedness 
of new-born humanity. 

Epic poetry, so conspicuous in India, is wholly wanting in 
China, its place being supplied by historical romance, which ex- 
hibits all the features of poetry with the exception of verse. 

Dramatic poetry is abundant; but the drama, though it 
emerged ten centuries ago, is, if compared with our modern stage, 
still in a very primitive condition. It has scarcely got beyond 
the age of Thespis. An actor changes his dress, as he changes 
his role, in the sight of the audience, singing out as he dons the 
robes of majesty: "Now I am your humble servant, the Em- 
peror." 

Didactic poems, in which verse serves simply as an aid to the 
memory, are so common that official proclamations are frequently 
thrown into that form. When, in consequence of the triumph of 
British arms half a century ago, five ports were opened to the 
residence of foreigners, the Emperor caused a compend of the 
teachings of the sages to be published in verse as an antidote to 
their doctrines. Indeed, so highly esteemed is verse as a vehicle 
for instruction that a popular encyclopedia, in forty volumes, is 
composed entirely in verse. 

Passing over minor divisions, we shall devote special attention 
to lyric poetry, of which the Chinese have produced an enormous 
quantity, and in which, in the face of all competitors, they are 
able to vindicate a high position. 

Their lyric poetry falls, roughly, into three periods — ancient 
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mediaeval and modern. Their ancient lyrics consist chiefly of a 
copious anthology, re-edited by Confucius, but not compiled by 
him. This anthology contains three hundred and six pieces — 
songs, ballads, heroic odes and sacrificial hymns. The songs and 
ballads are so selected as to reflect the manners of the several 
states into which the Empire was at that time divided. They 
exhibit a simplicity in social arrangements which is in strong 
contrast with the artificial life of the present day. 

Besides epithalamial verse, which is admitted to be ethically 
correct, there are love songs and love stories which shocked the 
formal moralists of later times. We, with a less fettered judg- 
ment, find in them nothing to object to, unless it be the vapid 
inanity of most of them. As a whole, they stand in point of 
morality far above any similar collection that has come down to 
us from pagan antiquity. To secure this degree of purity, they 
underwent a Bowdlerizing process at the hands of Confucius or 
his predecessors. So confident was Confucius that all traces of 
evil had been expunged that he declared that, "of these three 
hundred odes, there is not one that departs from the purity of 
thought." 

We must not think of Confucius as always discoursing wis- 
dom, or as perpetually hampered by a stiff ceremonial. He was 
one of the most human of sages — a sort of wiser, better Solomon, 
who, though he spoke more than "three thousand proverbs," found 
time to edit, if he did not compose, a great many charming 
canticles. As a musician, he must have enjoyed their harmonies 
of rhyme and rhythm — attractions which those ancient poems 
have entirely lost, through changes which the language has un- 
dergone in the lapse of ages. Here is a fragment that has a 
history : 

"A speck upon your ivory fan 

You soon may wipe away; 
But stains upon the heart or tongue 
Remain, alas, for aye." 

Haaring a young man repeat these lines from time to time, 
Confucius chose him for a son-in-law. He showed enough 
affection for his daughter to select an honest man for her hus- 
band; yet he admitted into his collection, without note or 
comment, a ballad which has done much to perpetuate among his 
people a barbarous contempt for women: 
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"When a son is born — in a lordly bed 
Wrap him in raiment of purple and red; 
Jewels and gold for playthings bring 
For the noble boy who shall serve the king. 

"When a girl is born— in coarse cloth wound, 
With a tile for a toy, let her lie on the ground. 
In her bread and her beer be her praise or her blame, 
And let her not sully her parents' good name." 

Had the sage but bethought himself to attach to this relic a 
little note of disapproval, how much cruelty he might have 
averted by the stroke of a pen ! 

The following song for New Year's Eve is as true to human 
sentiment to-day as it still is to the aspects of nature. To make 
it suit the season, however, we must remember that the date of 
New Year's Eve was probably a month earlier than at present, 
and the latitude about thirty-five degrees — that of Honan : 

"The voice of the cricket is heard in the hall, 

The leaves of the forest are withered and sere; 
My sad spirits droop at those chirruping notes, 
So thoughtlessly sounding the knell of the year. 

"Yet why should we sigh at the change of a date, 
When life's flowing on in a full, steady tide? 
Come, let us be merry with those that we love; 
For pleasure in measure there is no one to chide." 

This is the oldest temperance ode in the world. It was de- 
signed, as the Chinese say, to curb the excesses incident to the 
season, by recommending "pleasure in measure." It probably 
antedates the founding of Eome. 

Before dismissing these ancient odes, I ought to remark that 

a characteristic of their structure is the refrain. They generally 

start with a poetic image, such as the plaintive cry of a deer, or 

the note of a water-fowl; which is repeated at the beginning or 

end of each stanza, albeit without any very clear relation to the 

theme of the poem. Burns's famous song, "Green grow the 

rashes, !" is in this respect thoroughly Chinese. Tennyson's 

graver melody, "Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, 

sea !" is equally in keeping with the style of a Chinese lyric. The 

whole piece is pervaded by the moaning of the sea, suggesting 

more than words : 

"And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me." 
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There is a book of elegies, of a somewhat later age, which is 
held in much esteem. It is chiefly the work of one man, Chu 
Yuen, who proved his genius, or at least impressed it oh pos- 
terity, by drowning himself. His fate is commemorated by the 
festival of dragon boats, which go in search of his body. 

Passing over this, we come to the beginning of China's Middle 
Age, the dynasty of Han, under which the revival of letters quick- 
ened every kind of intellectual activity. The poetry of this period 
shows a notable advance toward perfection of form; though its 
high qualities may not be discoverable in the specimens which I 
have to offer. 

The first is by Kia Yi, a Minister of State who was sent into 
banishment about 200 B. C. In spirit and incident, it reminds 
one of Poe's "Eaven;" but I leave to others the task of finding 
out how Poe got wind of his Chinese predecessor : 

"Betwixt moss-covored, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay — 

"On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining — 
When, athwart the window sill, 
In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 

"To my book of occult learning 
Suddenly I thought of turning, 
All the mystery to know 
Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 

" 'Wherever such a bird shall enter 
'Tis sure some power above has sent her,* 
So said the mystic book, 'to show 
The human dweller forth must go.' 
But where, it did not say. 

"Then anxiously the bird addressing, 
And my ignorance confessing, 
'Gentle bird, in mercy deign 
The will of Fate to me explain. 
Where is my future way?' 

"It raised its head as if 'twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking; 
Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything; 

But. breathed a 'Well-a-day!' 
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"More eloquent than any diction, 
That simple sigh produced conviction; 
Furnishing to me the key 
Of the awful mystery 

That on my spirit lay. 

" 'Fortune's wheel is ever turning, 
To human eye there's no discerning 
Weal or woe in any state; 
Wisdom is to bide your fate.' 

That is what it seemed to say 

By that simple 'Well-a-day.' " 

A hundred years later, we have a touching ode addressed to 
his wife by Su Wu, when on the eve of a perilous embassy to the 
Grand Khan of Tartary : 

"Twin trees whose boughs together twine, 
Two birds that guard one nest, 
We'll soon be far asunder torn, 
As sunrise from the West. 

"Hearts knit in childhood's innocence, 
Long bound in Hymen's ties, 
One goe3 to distant battle-fields, 
One sits at home and sighs. 

"Like carrier dove, though seas divide, 
I'll seek my lonely mate; 
But if afar I find a grave 
You'll mourn my hapless fate. 

"To us the future's all unknown; 
In memory seek relief. 
Come, touch the chords you know so well, 
And let them soothe our grief." 

It speaks well for the domestic affections of the Chinese that 
the sentiment of this piece has so penetrated their literature that 
it has had imitators in every age, even down to our own days. 
The Commissioner Lin, whose high-handed proceedings provoked 
the Opium War, on going into banishment, addressed a similar 
adieu to his wife. 

Passing over another century, we come to Pan Tsi Yu, the 
Sappho of China, a gifted lady of the Court, B. C. 18. Though 
several of her compositions are extant, the best known is an ode 
inscribed on a fan, and presented to the Emperor: 
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"Of fresh, new silk, all snowy white. 
And round as harvest moon; 
A pledge of purity and love, 
A small but welcome boon. 

"While Summer lasts, borne in the hand. 
Or folded on the breast, 
'Twill gently soothe thy burning brow, 
And charm thee to thy rest. 

"But, ah! When Autumn frosts descend, 
And Winter's winds blow cold, 
No longer sought, no longer loved, 
'Twill lie in dust and mold. 

"This silken fan, then, deign accept, 
Sad emblem of my lot — 
Caressed and fondled for an hour. 
Then speedily forgot." 

After an interval of two centuries, we come to the period of 
the "Three Kingdoms." 

A weak tyrant, who occupied one of the thrones, was jealous 
of the talents of his younger brother, who had the reputation of 
being the first poet of his day. Eeproaehing the poet for think- 
ing too highly of himself, he threatened him with death, unless 
he should on the instant compose a quatrain that would be ac- 
cepted as a proof of genius. The young man strode slowly across 
the hall, his footsteps keeping time to the cadence of his verse, 
while he pronounced these lines : 

"Are there not beans in yon boiling pot. 
And bean-stalks are burning below? 
Now why, when they spring from one parent root. 
Should they scorch each other so?" 

The dynasty of Tang (620-907' A. D.) witnessed the rise of 
the drama, and at the same time the culmination of lyric poetry. 
Tu Fu and Li Po were the Dryden and Pope of that age. The 
former, though for ten centuries he has enjoyed an immense 
popularity, had for a long time to struggle with poverty. "For 
thirty years I rode an ass," is a pathetic confession, which I shall 
not mar by the addition of another line from his voluminous 
works. 

His great rival was more fortunate. Welcomed at court in 
his early prime, and praised by posterity as the brightest star that 
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ever shone in the poetical firmament of China, Li Po is best 
known as a sort of Oriental Anacreon, a prince of bacchanalian 
bards. We have not space for more than two specimens of his 
verse — an epistle from a young wife to her husband in the army, 
evidently inspired by the farewell sonnet of Su Wu, and an ode on 
drinking alone by moonlight. The first is marked by the sim- 
plicity of Wordsworth; the second by the humor of Hood. 

a soldier's wife to hee husband. 

" 'Twas many a year ago — 
How I recall the day! — 
When you, my own true love, 
Came first with me to play. 

"A little child was I, 

My head a mass- of curls; 
I gathered daisies sweet, 
Along with other girls. 

"You rode a bamboo horse, 

And deemed yourself a knight — 
With paper helm and shield 
And wooden sword bedight. 

"Thus we together grew, 

And we together played — 
yourself a giddy boy, 

And I a thoughtless maid. 

"At fourteen I was wed, 

And if one called my name, 
As quick as lightning flash 
The crimson blushes came. 

" 'Twas not till we had passed 

A year of married life, 

My heart was knit to yours 

In joy to be your wife. 

"Another year, alas? 

And you had joined your chief, 
While I was left at home, 
In solitary grief. 

"When victory crowns your arms, 
And I your triumph learn, 
What bliss for me to fly 
To welcome your return!" 
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ON DRINKING ALONE BY MOONLIGHT. 

"Here are flowers and here is wine; 
But there's no friend with me to Join 
Hand to hand and heart to heart. 
In one full bowl before we part. 

"Rather, then, than drink alone, 
I'll make bold to ask the Moon 
To condescend to lend her face 
The moment and the scene to grace. 

"Lo! she answers and she brings 
My shadow on her silver wings — 
That makes three, and we shall be, 
I ween, a merry company. 

"The modest Moon declines the cup, 
My shadow promptly takes it up; 
And when I dance, my shadow fleet 
Keeps measure with my fleeting feet. 

"Although the Moon declines to tipple, 
She dances in yon shining ripple; 
And when I sing, my festive song 
The echoes of the Moon prolong. 

"Say, when shall we next meet together? 
Surely not in cloudy weather, 
For you, my boon companion dear, 
Come only when the sky is clear." 

Of the present dynasty, the most distinguished poet, if not 
the most gifted, is the Emperor Kien Lung, who closed his reign 
of a full cycle almost exactly a hundred years ago. I have trans- 
lated two or three of his peoms, but there is no space to introduce 
them here. 

A text hook used in Chinese schools is called "Selections from 
a Thousand Bards." The authors are of all ages, hut it would 
not be difficult to make a catalogue of a thousand belonging to 
this dynasty, or, for that matter, to this century. Pao and Tung, 
late Ministers of State, were poets of no mean order. Both pre- 
sented me with their works, as did several bards of less note. Not 
to enumerate other gifts of the kind, of which I have been the 
recipient, two old men (one ninety years of age), eminent as 
scholars and wearing the buttons of official rank, called on me 
lately as I was passing through Shanghai, each bending under a 
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load of original poems, which he desired to present. It was a 
great honor, but it was something of a burden also, for I had to 
buy another trunk to carry their books to Peking. Then, am I 
Dot expected to clothe them in English dress, and to make them 
known beyond the seas ? — a thing which space forbids, at present. 

W. A. P. Martin. 



